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THE MEDICAL MEN OE VIRGINIA.* 

Beginning, therefore, with the settlement of Jamestown on 
May 14, 1607, we note that among the devoted men who placed 
an ocean between themselves and home, were two surgeons — 
William Wilkinson and Thomas Wotten — who performed use- 
ful service during the first dreadful summer at Jamestown. 
Then in the First Supply were Anthony Bagnall, chirurgeon 
and William Russell, doctor of physic. The former of these ap- 
pears in the lime light of history as much of a sportsman. He 
attended Smith in his visit to Werowocomoco in December, 
1608, upon which occasion three of the voyagers, including 
Bagnall, killed one hundred and forty-eight ducks in three 
shots. The other — William Russell — participated in Smith's 
exploration of the Chesapeake Bay in the June previous, and 
we are told that it was due to his skill as a physician that 
Smith escaped death near the mouth of the Rappahannock 
River. Smith was stung by a stingray. His hand, arm and 
shoulder swelled to such a size, and he experienced such agony, 
that his death seemed certain. He got down so low that his 
companions prepared a grave for him on an island, but Dr. 
Russell, by dressing the wound with an ointment which he 
had on hand, so relieved the pain and swelling, that Smith, 
instead of filling a grave with his dead body, filled his stomach 

*From an address by the editor to the graduating class of the Medical 
College of Virginia, Richmond, Va., May 18, 1910, and published in the 
Old Dominion Journal of Medicine and Surgery, August, 1910. 
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that very evening with the fish which had so tormented him. 
The point of land at which this event occurred is still known 
on the map of Virginia as Stingray Point. 

The next physician of prominence that we hear of was Dr. 
Lawrence Bohun. He was educated among "the most learned 
surgeons and physicians in the Netherlands." In 1610 he came 
with Lord Delaware to Virginia and was of much service to 
the poor survivors of the Starving Time and the many sick 
among the new arrivals. The Company created him physician 
general to the colony, and to support the dignity of the office 
gave him five hundred acres of land and ten servants. 

Dr. Bohun' s name is identified with one of the most glori- 
ous exploits of the English nation. In one of his voyages to 
Virginia the ship in which he sailed, called the Margaret and 
John, commanded by Captain Anthony Chester, was attacked 
in the West Indies by two Spanish men-of-war, each of three 
hundred tons burden. 

The English ship was a merchant vessel of one hundred and 
sixty tons, and carried only eight guns, and in handling them 
the gunners were so embarrassed by the household goods which 
encumbered the deck that only four of the eight were available. 
And yet so gallantly did the English conduct themselves that 
they drove off the Spaniards and inflicted heavy damages upon 
them. During this desperate battle the passengers and sailors 
on the Margaret and John, cheered on by their gallant captain, 
fought side by side. Dr. Bohun performed prodigies of valor, 
but received a mortal wound. Captain Chester rushed to his 
aid, and embracing him exclaimed: "Oh, Dr. Bohun what a 
disaster is this !" The noble doctor replied : "Fight it out brave 
man, the cause is good, and the Lord receive my soul !" There 
are very few dying remarks that contain so much in a few 
words. Courage, resolve, the sense of right and faith in provi- 
dence find powerful expression. 

The next doctor that I shall notice is a man who looms np 
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as politician as well as doctor. He is the only physician, with 
the exception of the first Governor Floyd, that ever held the of- 
fice of chief executive of the Commonwealth. 

After the news of the death of Dr. Bohun, the London Com- 
pany selected as his successor John Pott, who was a Cambridge 
Master of Arts, and was recommended by the famous Theodo- 
rick Gulston "as well practiced in chirurgerie and physic and 
expert also in distilling of waters." But Dr. Pott was not only 
a good doctor, but a shrewd politician. He was made one of 
the council to the new Governor, Sir Francis Wyatt, and cams 
over to Virginia with him in the George in November, 1621. 

Dr. Pott had a varied experience in Virginia, and his name 
is curiously mixed up with several very grave offenses. After 
the treacherous massacre by the Indians in 1622, the feelings 
of the English settlers were naturally much embittered against 
a people who had violated all laws of faith and hospitality; 
and as the Indians hid themselves in out of way places, poison, 
it is said, was made use of to destroy them. Of the details of 
this iniquity we know nothing for certain, but it enabled his 
enemy, Sir Robert Rich, Earl of Warwick, who charged Pott 
with being the author, to have his name dropped from the list 
of councillors named in the commission granted to Sir Francis 
Wyatt in 1624. As, however, his name was restored two years 
later, we have reason to suppose that on a more thorough inves- 
tigation the charge was found erroneous. It was not long be- 
fore a new trouble developed. 

In 1629, on the departure of Colonel Francis West, Pott 
became acting Governor, and discharged the duties for a year. 
During Pott's administration George Calvert, Lord Baltimore, 
visited Jamestown with a view to a settlement, but was coldly 
treated and sailed to England, where he obtained a patent for 
Maryland in 1632. Upon Harvey's arrival as Governor in 
March, 1630, charges were preferred against Pott by his ene- 
mies. He appeared bofor^ the general court on July 9, 1630, 
and before a jury of thirteen was tried for stealing cattle. 
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The jury declared Pott guilty, but Harvey declined to pro- 
nounce judgment until the King's pleasure could be known, 
and he wrote to England that Pott was "the only physician in 
the colony skilled in epidemical diseases," and suggested that 
his estate should be restored in view of his long residence and 
the value of his service. Elizabeth, the doctor's wife, impelled 
by affection, reached London in September, after an absence of 
ten years, and with earnestness pleaded for her husband. The 
case against Pott was referred to commissioners, who gave it 
due consideration and reported that there was no sufficient 
proof to justify the proceedings against his life and estate, and 
that the sentence was "rigorous if not erroneous." They re- 
commended the pardon which was granted. 

In the quarrel between William Claiborne and Lord Balti- 
more for the possession of Maryland, Dr. Pott was prominent 
in maintaining the side of the Virginia colonists, and was one 
of the daring councillors who arrested Sir John Harvey in 
1635, and sent him back to his master; but the King sent 
orders for the conspirators to appear in England, and Pott 
must have died soon after, as his name ceases to appear in the 
records. 

During Pott's connection with Virginia, the colony grew 
very much in wealth and population. At the same time the 
mortality was something terrible. One out of five emigrants 
was lucky if he survived the first year of his stay, and this 
period of probation was called the "seasoning time." The mor- 
tality fell chiefly upon the white servants, who were most ex- 
posed to the malaria and mosquitoes of the creeks and rivers 
upon which all of the early settlements were made. The doc- 
tors appear to have been largely apprentices who were attracted 
to Virginia by the lack of any restrictions on the practice of 
medicine, and by the pecuniary prospect. It was charged that 
their fees were so excessive that masters preferred to let their 
sick servants die rather than incur an expense which was oftea 
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greater than the purchase price of the patients. In order to 
remedy a state of affairs which endangered life, the General 
Assembly passed an act on October 21, 1639, requiring the 
physician in every contested case to declare upon oath the true 
value, worth and quantity of his drugs and medicines admin- 
istered, whereupon the court should fix the charge. It was 
further ordered that doctors who neglected their patients should 
be punished, and that no doctor should refuse his help and as- 
sistance to persons in extremity. 

There were four other acts passed during the first century 
in regard to the practice of medicine — the acts of 1646, 1658, 
1662, 1692 — but they did not differ greatly from one another. 
The first two were pretty nearly the same as the act of 1639 
already mentioned, but the acts of 1662 and 1692 seemed to 
admit that an injustice had been done the physicians, as the 
former permitted them to add fifty per cent to the cost of their 
drugs, and the latter as much as one hundred per cent. By 
way of a good word it must be remembered that if the doctora 
came to Virginia to make money out of the mortality, they in- 
curred great risk of death themselves. 

These acts were intended to prevent extortion rather thaa 
to prevent quacks and charletans, and were far from meeting 
the requirements of the profession. Nevertheless, they have 
proved valuable for the purposes of the historian, and I am 
grateful to them. As we all know, the physician makes it a rule 
to keep out of the papers, and whether this is due to the ways 
that are dark or tricks that are vain, as seems broadly hinted 
at in the Acts of Assembly, or to an innate modesty, which is 
the consecrated result of a noble profession, and which I much 
prefer to believe, these ancient laws have been the happy means 
of preserving the name of many of the earliest country physi- 
cians, who would otherwise have been unknown. 

Among the doctors who appear in the York county records 
during the latter half of the century in which Jamestown was 
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settled, the following may be mentioned : Dr. Giles Mode, Dr. 
John Pettit — two Frenchmen, whose names were soon angli- 
cized into Moody and Pettit, by which their descendants are 
known in Virginia to-day; Dr. Francis Haddon, Dr. Patrick 
Napier, Dr. Henry Lee, Dr. Henry Power, Dr. John Toten, 
and Dr. Mathew Slader. Here is a specimen of the charges in 
tobacco made by Dr. Moody against Mr. George Light : 

George Light Dr. June the 20th 1657. 

An electuary ag l vomiting 030 

A Cordiall . 030 

A Julip 025 

A Glister & adminstering 050 

A Glister 030 

A Glister & administering, . . . 050 

A phlebothomy to J° Simons 020 

A dose of physic p Idem 050 

A Laxative sirrip 020 

Stomack Powd r 40 

A phlebothomy to y 6 Mayd 020 

This bill seems to show that the laws passed at different 
times had not much affected the high charges of the doctors so 
much complained of. The price of a pound of tobacco was two 
cents and a half, but as money was worth five times the present 
value, the true price of tobacco was about twelve cents and a 
half, so that a case of cupping, "phlebothomy," which it ap- 
pears was the cheapest medical operation, cost $2.50. 

A great deal of the skill of the physician was required to 
cure sores, which developed especially on the white servants, en- 
feebled by the long sea journeys and insufficient diet, while 
the "ague and fever" was especially deadly and destructive. 
In the presence of this last disease, the Virginia doctor of the 
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seventeenth century, being without quinine or peruvian bark, 
which had not yet been recognized as a remedial agent, was 
almost helpless. This strange affection seemed to have a whole 
lexicography of its own. There was the second day ague, and 
the third day ague called a tertian, and the fourth day ague 
called a quartan ; and the ague that came every week, and the 
ague, I believe, that came every two weeks; and they weie 
nothing like the chills of the present day, which are seldom 
serious, but they meant death. The poor patient ached in every 
bone and his teeth chattered in his head till they threatened to 
fall out, and there followed a throbbing headache and a burn- 
ing fever, which made the patient feel as if he had been plunged 
in a bath of Vesuvian lava. 

We have a graphic description of Virginia in 1633 by an 
old Dutch ship captain who traded with James River, Peter 
De Vries by name. After complimenting Virginia as "a fine 
country, altogether a beautiful flat land full of all kind of fine, 
large trees, oak, hickory, chestnut, ashe, cypress and cedar, and 
other kinds," he writes: "There is an objection which the 
English make. They say that during the months of June, 
July, and August, it is very unhealthy; that their people, who 
have then lately arrived from England, die during these months 
like cats and dogs, whence they call it the sickly season. When 
they have this sickness, they want to sleep all the time, but 
they must be prevented from sleeping by force, as they die if 
they get asleep." At another time he said that he saw thirty- 
six English ships at the mouth of James Eiver loading tobacco, 
and fifteen of the captains were dead because of the unhealthy 
climate. Nearly a hundred years later, George Hume, a young 
man of the better class, who settled in Culpeper county, wrote 
as follows : "All that come to this country have ordinarily sick- 
ness at first, wch they call a seasoning, of wch I shall assure 
you I had a most severe one when I went to town. * * * I 
believe, indeed, I should have died if Doctor Brown had not 
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stood my friend at Williamsburg." As a last analysis of the 
situation, Mr. Hume made the solemn declaration that: "Thia 
country is only fit for doctors and ministers." 

How Virginia would have prospered with only doctors and 
ministers constituting the population, I am not prepared to 
say, but after the opening of the forests which greatly reduced 
the numbers of the germ-bearing mosquitoes and the general 
use of quinine which proved an antitoxine, Virginia became as 
healthy as any other country, and the classes intermediate to 
the doctor and minister not only preserved their existence, bux 
multiplied their numbers prodigiously. 

What was the standing of a doctor of physic ? Social dis- 
tinctions were much greater in the seventeenth century than 
the nineteenth century, when negro slavery had produced au 
equality among all white men. In 1673, there is an account 
of a horse race run between James Bullock, a tailor, and a 
physician named Matthew Slader — both residing in York 
county. Instead of treating both parties equally, a fine of one 
hundred pounds was inflicted upon the unfortunate tailor on 
the ground that "it was contrary to law for a laborer to run 
races, it being a sport only for gentlemen." Another evidence 
of the high standing of the profession, in spite of the abuses 
whicli it encouraged, is afforded by the high charges so much 
complained of. Dr. John Toten desired the court, in 1681, to 
record the fact that "he would not visit any person lying sick 
in York county, unless the person he did visit would give him 
ten shillings sterling for each visit." As ten shillings sterling 
amounted to about $10, it is safe to say that Dr. Toten had 
few associations outside of the wealthy inhabitants. 

After the act of 1692, there was no more legislation for 
forty-four years. During this long period there were some 
strong men among the physicians — men of university degrees. 
We must not forget Dr. Archibald Blair, of York county, 
brother of Kev. James Blair, founder of the College of William 
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and Mary; Dr. John Clayton and Dr. Henry Potter, of Mid- 
dlesex county, the former a celebrated botanist; Drs. John 
Tennent, Sr., and Tennent, Jr., of Spotsylvania county, the 
former of whom published a pamphlet on the value of snake 
root as a diuretic; Dr. William Cabell, of Amherst county, 
founder of the distinguished Virginia family of that name; 
Dr. Charles Brown, of York county, who had one of the finest 
libraries in America ; Dr. Eichard Bryan, of King George 
county, who was given by the General Assembly £250 for dis- 
covering a cure for dysentery ; Dr. John Baynham, of Caroline, 
and Dr. William Baynham, of Essex county ; Dr. John Mitchell, 
of Middlesex county, Fellow of the Royal Society, and like 
Clayton, a botanist; and Dr. William Cocke, of Williamsburg, 
Secretary of State under Alexander Spotswood, who was 
brother-in-law of Mark Catesby, the naturalist, and whose tab- 
let in Williamsburg church attests "his indisputed skill as a 
physician." 

^Nevertheless, the measure of wrath among the people was 
growing, and at length in 1736 it exploded in another act, 
which had a mighty preamble. From this preamble we learn 
that the medical practitioners were still "more commonly sur- 
geons, apothecaries, or such as have only served apprentice- 
ships in those trades," who often prove "unskillful in the art 
of a physician." "^Nevertheless," so ran the statute, "they 
were wont to demand excessive fees and exact unreasonable 
prices for the medicines which they administer, and do too 
often, for the sake of making up long and extensive bills, load 
their patients with greater quantities thereof than are neces- 
sary or useful, concealing all their compositions as well as to 
prevent the discovery of their practice as of the true value of 
what they administer, which is become a grievance, dangerous 
and intolerable as well to the poorer sort of people as to others, 
and doth require the most effectual remedy that the nature oi 
Hie thins: will admit." Tt was accordingly enacted "that no 
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surgeon or apothecary, who had served an apprenticeship to 
those trades" should charge more than the following rates: 
Five shillings for any visit or prescription in town or within 
five miles and one shilling more for every additional mile over 
five and under ten; for every ten miles ten shillings and six 
pence additional for every mile ahove ten; with an allowance 
for all ferriages in their journeys; provided that those who 
had taken a degree in a university were permitted to double 
the aforesaid charges. And to the end that the true value of 
his medicine might be known, the doctor was forbidden to 
administer any remedy without at the same time handing to 
the patient an itemized statement of the ingredients which en- 
tered into his mixtures and the prices thereof. For simple 
fractures surgeons were permitted to charge £2 and for a com- 
pound fracture £4. These prices seem to have contemplated 
current Virginia money, which was one-third less in value than 
sterling money. 

In explanation of this act it must be said that at the time 
it became a law very little advance had been made in the art 
of surgery, which was confined to the simple operations of 
blood letting, pulling teeth and dressing wounds, and the bar- 
bers who cut hair and sold and fitted wigs practiced surgery in 
the simpler forms. Indeed, in England, since the age of Henry 
VIII. the barbers and surgeons had formed one company, and 
this continued till eight years after the passage of the act just 
mentioned. It was not till the year 174-5 that the art of sur- 
gery and the art of barbery were separated by an Act of Par- 
liament, and since that time they have continually diverged; 
and while the surgeons have ascended in the social scale, the 
barbers have descended, till little remains of their former dig- 
nity but the sign pole with its spiral decorations, in imitation 
of the bandage and the basin to catch the patient's blood. 

There was no further law made by the Virginia Legislature 
for the regulation of the practice of medicine for nearly a hun- 
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dred and fifty years succeeding the act of 1736. In fact, there 
was no real regulation of the practice at all during that long 
period, and after the American Revolution the only legal re- 
quirements imposed on the ambitious aspirant for medical prac- 
tice was the payment of a fee to the State. Nevertheless, there 
was the unwritten law of custom, which proved potential in a 
way. The number of university graduates increased till by 
the time the American Revolution was fairly under way, the 
tone of the profession was largely dominated by them. 

Among the physicians and surgeons who walked in the first 
circles about the time of the Revolution were Dr. Thomaa 
Walker, of Albemarle, the explorer of Kentucky ; Dr. Kenneth 
McKenzie ; Dr. George Riddell ; Dr. George Gilmer, the elder, 
who calls himself in his will "chirurgeon-surgeon" ; Dr. John 
Brodie ; Dr. Thomas Powell ; Dr. George Pitt ; Dr. Hugh Mer- 
cer, who, as major-general, was one of the heroes of the Revo- 
lution; Dr. William Pasteur, mayor of Williamsburg in 1775, 
son of Dr. John Pasteur, perukemaker, who came from Geneva 
in the Huguenot emigration of 1700; Dr. James Craik, of 
Alexandria; Dr. John Minson Gait; Dr. William Carter, who 
had charge of the hospital in Williamsburg during the Revolu- 
tion; and Dr. Matthew Pope, who had charge of the hospital 
at Yorktown. 

The native Virginians now began to assert themselves, and 
the University of Edinburgh, in Scotland, became a favorite 
place of study for the more wealthy youth, and among those 
who attended them before the Revolution were: 1754, Vallen- 
tine Peyton ; 1758, Richard Gustavus Brown and Thomas Clay- 
ton; 1761. Theodorick Bland. James Bankkead, Richard Field, 
George Gilmer, the younger, Arthur Lee, and James Blair, 
son of Hon. John Blair; 1765, Corbin Griffin and James Tap- 
scott; 1769, Walter Jones and Joseph Godwyn; 1767, George 
Steptoe and John Minson Gait; 1770, James McClurg, John 
Ravenscroft, Gustavus Brown and Archibald Campbell; 1773, 
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William Ball; 1774, John Tayloe Griffin and Philip Turpin; 
1776, Samuel Nichols. Most of these young men distinguished 
themselves in the service of their country, as well as in the 
practice of their profession. Theodorick Bland and George 
Gilmer held important military offices. Walter Jones was a 
distinguished member of Congress, John Minson Gait was sur- 
geon-general of Virginia, and James McClurg ranked among 
the first physicians in America. 

In 1761 the half dozen Virginians at Edinburgh formed a 
club, whose constitution was diawn by Theodorick Bland. It 
consisted of eight articles, which pledged the members as fol- 
lows : No one was to be a member who would not declare upon 
his honor his intention of taking a degree. Every member was 
to promise "to make it his endeavor, if possible, for the hon ;r 
of his profession not to degrade it by hereafter mingling the 
trade of an apothecary or surgeon with it." The articles af- 
firmed that as anatomy was the true basis of medicine, the 
practical purpose of the club was to improve its members in 
that branch of study by each member in turn giving a demon- 
stration in anatomy at his own room. 

Tt was probably, as a part of this movement, that Dr. Bland 
drew a petition to the Council and House of Burgesses of Vir- 
ginia, which is stated to be in behalf of the Virginia students 
of physic at the University, protesting against the unguarded 
state of the practice in Virginia, "which," they said, "lay open 
to the intrusion of every pretender to the medicinal art who 
may there practice not less to the dishonor of medicine itself 
than the destruction of mankind," and asking that the right to 
practice should bo confined to those who had been "properly 
licensed and honored with a doctor's degree." 

This petition had no effect, and it is probable that the coun- 
try districts of Virginia are not yet ready for a law such as 
would have satisfied the ambitious Virginia students at the 
University of Edinburgh in 1761. The country doctor still 
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finds it necessary to be his own apothecary and do, in a meas- 
ure, his own surgical work. 

One among the prerevolutionary graduates of Edinburgh, 
James McClurg, deserves more than the passing notice which 
I have given him. He was the son of Dr. Walter McClurg — 
a surgeon in the British navy, who was sent to Hampton to 
open the first hospital in America to inoculate for smallpox. 
To the highest scholarship obtained at William and Mary, the 
University of Edinburgh, and the hospitals of Paris and Lon- 
don, he united a dignity of character and ability that placed 
him among the foremost men of his age. Among his literary 
works, his Essay on the Human Bile was so original and in- 
structive that it was translated into the language of every Euro- 
pean nation. In December, 1779, he was elected to fill the 
chair of medicine instituted that year at William and Mary 
College, which was next in time to the celebrated chair estab- 
lished at the College of Philadelphia. This chair had only 
a brief existence — not more than a year — but it is interesting 
as the first attempt to teach the subject of medicine at a college 
in Virginia. Probably his class was not large, and Dr. Mc- 
Clurg soon severed his relations with the college and went to 
Richmond, to which the seat of government had been removed. 
While a resident of this city he was elected, in 1787, one of 
the delegates from this State to the Federal Convention at 
Philadelphia, which framed our present Constitution, and 
acted an important part in its proceedings. After occupying 
the highest rank in his profession for half a century, he died 
in Richmond, July 9, 1825, in the seventy-eighth year of his 
age. His mantle descended on his nephew, James Drew Mc- 
Caw, who with his son, Dr. William McCaw, and his grandson, 
James B. McCaw, and his great-grandson David McCaw, have 
served the people of Richmond in the medical profession for 
more than a century. Of the first of these, Dr. James Drew 
McCaw, Major John Pryor, of Richmond, writing to Major 
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Thomas Massie, in 1799, declared that he was in his belief 
"one of the greatest men of his profession in America." 

Perhaps things never had been as bad as represented in the 
old statutes of the Legislature, and as the eighteenth century 
advanced to its close, public opinion caused the standard of 
practicing to be steadily raised. There is an evidence in the 
records which shows conclusively how the pride of the profes- 
sion had increased. In 1792 Jacob Rubsamen made his will 
in Chesterfield county, which was proved in 1799, and in it he 
made this derogatory comment: "Curry, the quack doctor, has 
an account against me and it is rascally and most unjust." 
This severe language, Dr. Curry took a curious but convincing 
way to answer. He caused the clerk of the court to put on re- 
cord immediately under Kubsamen's will a certificate from 
the most eminent physician in Virginia, Dr. James McClurg, 
that "he had seen in the possession of Dr. James Curry such 
ample testimonials from a British University as proved him 
to be a physician regularly educated." 

After this time, without any law to that effect and simply 
by force of public opinion, a doctor's degree became by custom 
almost essential to the practice. European universities were 
superseded by American colleges and the College of Philadel- 
phia, which had become, in 1779, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, was an especial favorite with the Southern youth. Be- 
tween 1810 and I860 the number of Southern youths who ma- 
triculated at this institution reached the total of upwards of 
7,000. Maryland University was also a great favorite and 
contributed over 300 graduate doctors from Virginia alone. 
In 1824 the University of Virginia entered on its remarkable 
career under the auspices of Mr. Jefferson. The first professor 
of anatomy and medicine was Dr. Robert Dunglison, and in 
the course of the eight years which he spent at the University, 
over 277 students, principally Virginians, passed under his in- 
struction. 
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Then came the great awakening in Eichmond, in 1837, 
through the medium of Hampden-Sidney College. The defici- 
ency of the University in clinical advantages seems to have 
been at the bottom of the suggestion to establish a medical de- 
partment of Hampden-Sidney in Richmond. This was accord- 
ingly done, and six professors were engaged. They taught 
first in the old Union Hotel, on the corner of Nineteenth and 
Main Streets, but seven years later, being fortunate enough to 
obtain a loan of $25,000 from the Literary Fund of the State, 
they erected, in the Egyptian style, on the old Academy or 
Theatre Square, the attractive building which is still used. 
Separation from Hampden-Sidney was inevitable, and in 185-1 
the institution in Eichmond ceased to be the Medical Depart- 
ment of Hampden-Sidney College, and was incorporated under 
the name and style of "The Medical College of Virginia." 

In 1800, by reason of the bitter sectional feeling, the large 
contingent of Southern medical students attending at the col- 
leges in Philadelphia withdrew in a body under the lead of Dr. 
Hunter Holmes McGuire; and, to use a modern expression, it 
was up to the General Assembly to provide a substitute. Ac- 
cordingly, on March 1, 1860, the General Assembly appropri- 
ated $30,000 more for enlarging and equipping the hospital 
annexed to the medical building in Eichmond. In return, the 
faculty gave up its property to the State. It thus became to 
all intents and purposes a State institution, and since 1866 it 
has received a yearly appropriation from the State treasury, 
one, however, by no means commensurate with the magnificent 
work it has accomplished. The establishment of the University 
College of Medicine in 1895, with the growth and development 
of the medical and surgical associations and the construction of 
numerous hospitals and retreats for the sick, has made Eich- 
mond the center of medical thought and medical culture in the 
^Southern States. 

One fact must not he overlooked. The establishment of so 
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many medical institutions in the United States caused the 
doctor's degree to fall from the high opinion which it at once 
enjoyed. Something had to be done to protect the practice; 
and this was accomplished by the medical profession rathtr 
than the medical colleges. It must be remembered that the 
first suggestion of a law regulating entrance on the practiea 
came from the club of Virginia students at Edinburgh in 1761. 
In 1851, as I am informed by Dr. Herbert Nash, of Norfolk, 
the medical students of the University of Virginia, of which 
he was one, signed a petition to the Legislature for an Examin- 
ing Board of Medicine, to be wholly independent of the medical 
colleges. 

There was much opposition to the plan, and it was not until 
the year 1885, after persistent efforts of the profession in Vir- 
ginia, that at last a Board of Examiners was established, and 
so it has been very largely due to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation that the entrance examinations at the colleges themselves 
has been bettered and the standard of general attainments and 
medical knowledge so much promoted. And now the majority 
of the colleges require an equivalent of a four years' high school 
course before being admitted to matriculation, and some few 
require the degree of A. B. or A. M. before matriculation. 

How much have Virginia doctors contributed to the great 
illumination which has characterized the civilization of the 
last hundred years? This is probably a question that carmoe 
be fully answered. The amount of cultivation in the world to- 
day is the result of action and counteraction, and perhaps there 
is no life, however obscure, that does not contribute a little 
during its tenure on earth to the great mass of human knowl- 
edge. Of the greater number of people in all departments of 
life, history is necessarily silent. And yet if oblivion was the 
fate of the large majority of our physicians, we know that tney 
went about doing good, and had the reward that a good con- 
science and a grateful constituency confer. I may, however, 
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briefly mention some whose names are more readily numbered, 
because they shine in a glory of a great light as benefactors of 
the human race. 

Nathaniel Chapman, of Fairfax, born in 1780, one of 
the professors of the University of Pennsylvania, an eminent 
instructor of the youth, first president of the American Medical 
Association, founder of the American Journal of Medical Sci- 
ence, and author of numerous medical works distinguished for 
their brilliancy and originality. 

Ephraim McDowell, of Eockbridge county, born in 1771, 
studied at Edinburgh and practiced at Danville, "Va. He was 
the first to operate for ovarian tumor, and became famous as 
the "father of ovariotomy." 

Benjamin Winslow Dudley, of Spotsylvania county, 
born in 178*3, graduated at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1806, and afterwards studied at London under Cooper and 
Abernathy. He performed the first operation for stone in the 
bladder, and was spoken of as the greatest lithotomist. It has 
been said that Benjamin Dudley's career will present the long- 
est list of successful operations by any surgeon of modern times 
He was an advanced apostle of asepsis, and attributed much 
of his success to the free use of hot water. 

John Peter Mettauer, of Prince Edward county, A. B. 
of Hampden-Sidney College, and a M. D. of the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1809. He practiced at Prince Edward Court- 
house, and was an instructor of a group of private students 
until in 1837 they were organized into a Medical Institute, 
which later became a part of Randolph-Macon College. He was 
one of the first to conceive the idea of curing vesicovaginal fis- 
tula, the first on this continent to operate for cleft palate, the 
first to employ iodine in the treatment of scrofula, and w?.s 
among the first in such major operations as amputation of the 
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shoulder, ligation of the carotid, and the re-section of the supe- 
rior maxilla. 

Henry Dbaper, of Prince George county, born March t, 
1837, studied at the University of New York and became Dean 
of the Medical Department. He made a specialty of celestial 
photography, and was the first to make the discovery of oxygen 
in the sun by this means. This was pronounced the most bril- 
liant discovery ever made in physical science by any American. 

Hunter Holmes McGuire, born in Winchester, Va., in 
1835, studied at the University of Pennsylvania, and at the 
Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, and at the Medical 
College of Virginia, from which he graduated as Doctor of 
Medicine in 1860. He was medical director of the Army of 
the Shenandoah under General T. J. Jackson during the war 
for Southern Independence. He distinguished himself as one 
of the leading physicians of the South, and died honored and 
beloved in our midst not many years ago. He was noted for 
his original methods in surgery, and was among the first to uae 
plaster casts in the treatment of spinal troubles and broken 
limbs. 

Walter Reed, of Gloucester county, born in 1861, edu- 
cated in medicine and surgery at the University of Virginia 
and at Bellevue Hospital, New York. He entered the United 
States Army as assistant surgeon. During the Spanish war 
he undertook the yellow fever problem, and proved the only 
way that yellow fever could be communicated was by the bite 
of a certain species of mosquito. As a result of making the 
cause known, the remedy has been applied, and this formidable 
disease has almost disappeared. 

Such are a few of the most prominent names among the 
nineteenth century Virginia doctors who may be classed among 
the great world inventors and discoverers. 



